














ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


No. XL. 


DECEMBER, 1842. 


REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM LADD.* 


There is no want of respect, and confidence, and love on 
the part of the people for such men as William Ladd, who raise 
themselves above the common tone, and stand upon the high 
moral elevation of the principles of Jesus Christ. It may be 
believed that their notes are too sweet to blend with the harsh 
sounds which the collisions of selfishness cause to grate upon 
the ear; that their theories are better fitted for heaven than for 
this lower earth. Still they love and reverence the kind- 
hearted advocate of peace. Whenever William Ladd spoke, 
the people crowded to listen to him. ‘They hung upon his 
accents with delight, for his soul was in his work, and the 
people easily detect heart-work from head-work ; they distin- 
guish the disposition to lead men, from the desire to govern 
them. During the last years of bis life, when he had become 
known, he never failed to fill the largest churches and public 
robms ; and if he made not converts to his own faith, he left 
his audience, standing in the light of a friend to each and every 
one who had“listened to him. He had confidence in the 
eternal principles of truth. He had faith in the moral nature 
of man. He uttered his convictions boldly, manfully. He 
would say, “The sword shall be beaten into the ploughshare, 
the spear into a pruning-hook ; the day ts coming when men 
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* We take these extracts from an article in the ‘nursber of the Democratic Review for 
March, 1842, on account both of their intrinsic value, and of the interest which our 
readers will ever feel in our lamented friend. We know the origin of the article, and can 
assure them of its being entitled to their entire confidence.—Ep. Apv. 
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shall learn war no more for ever. I believe it; for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it.” And then he would draw so 
beautiful a picture of a world in peace, of the day when every 
nation should draw together the bonds of love, when man 
should knit himself close to his brother man, when in place of 
the sword men should approach each other with the olive- 
branch in their hands, and with words of kindness on their lips, 
with love glistening from their eyes! We wonder not that he 
drew all hearts to him, for it was holding out, as it were, to 
the starving, weather-beaten, tempest- -tossed mariner the picture 
of a happy. home in the green valley, the fruits of the garden 
hanging ripe and ruddy for his parched lips, the calm of a 
summer evening for his storm-worn frame, the embrace of his 
wife, the merry “shout of his children, for his homesick heart. 
No wonder that he touched and moved his audience. If he made 
them not peace-men to the full extent, he left on their minds 
a deep impression of the false nature of martial glory, of the 
hideous lie that is covered up by the splendor of military array. 
We remember his description of the field of Waterloo; he 
cleared off the smoke which covers up the slaughter-house 
aspect of the battle-field. He showed us whata fight was, 
stripped of the veil which “glory” has drawn over its enormi- 
ties. He pointed to the heaps of carnage—told us that it was 
fifteen days before all the wounded could be removed, and that 
many for this full time, in the heat of the sun by day, in the 
chills and dews at night—their pillow the already dead, their 
couch a pool of blood—for more than two weeks, there they 
cursed and raved as if death mocked at them in their misery, 
holding them at arm’s length, permitting them neither to live 
nor die—and at this very time the city of London illuminated, 
and the bells ringing, and the cannon thundering out the joy 
of the nation that ‘another laurel had been won, that the 
national glory was complete! ‘Go now, mother,” we have 
heard him say, “ go now, and educate your loved child to the 
profession of arms. Frill his young heart with aspirations for 
glory. Let him shout at the military array. Deck his baby 
form in the garb of the soldier; put a feather in hiscap; place 
in his tiny bands the mock instruments of human butchery ; 
determine that the infant which now draws from your bosom 
its nourishment, determine that he shall be the butcher of other 
men, or lay down himself with thousands of others in the pool 
of blood on some battle-field, to utter his dying groans amid the 
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shouts for victory, while some camp follower strips his body 
for plunder almost before he is dead.” 

We do not quote his words, but have tried to give some idea 
of his manner, to show why the people so loved to hear him 
speak. His speech and manner were peculiar; difficult to 
imitate or describe. In person he was large, even to corpu- 
lency ; his face round and full, beaming with intelligence and 
benevolence ; his forehead high and noble, while his head was 
entirely bald, save a few gray curls clustering on his neck. 
His appearance impressed the audience with the striking 
traits of his character—gentle-heartedness, enthusiasm, and 
intelligence. He appeared a truly venerable man. His 
memory was peculiarly retentive, and every fact or incident, 
bearing on his cause, was distinctly remembered, and told in 
a simple, artless manner. He had always some story to tell, 
often of a humorous kind, which was so pleasantly related, that 
it made him at once the friend of the audience; and thus 
having gained their ear, his after eloquence touched their hearts. 
His manner disarmed all prejudices; the most inveterate 
opposer of the peace doctrine had, for a time at least, to yield 
to his opinions, and listen attentively to the speaker. Few 
men have spoken so often or so long without any abatement of 
the interest of his hearers. 

The character of his mind was not of a fanciful or theoretic 
cast. He was not a metaphysician—had no tendency to 
abstractions. Jn his various employments—es a shipmaster, 
‘ asa merchant, as a farmer, in the care of his property, he 
exhibited plain, practical common sense, with a good-natured 
interest in the happiness of all around him. His benevolence 
manifested itself, rather in the desire to diffuse happiness 
generally, than in a hot, and hasty, and ardent attachment in 
a limited circle. ‘These traits of good common sense, general 
kindness, with a cultivated and retentive mind, when devoted 
to the cause of peace, gave him his power. They saved him 
from the common faults of reformers, which militate against 
their general usefulness, and tie them to some little clique. 
He was never intolerant nor denunciatory ; while he opened 
his whole heart, and declared his own opinions boldly, he did 
not hate if those opinions were not fully adopted, but was 
thankful when in the least degree he could overcome the 
military tone, and make even a slight lodgment for the princi- 
ples of peace. 
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The common fault of reformers is, that they are intolerant 
in their feelings, and dehunciatory in their language. The 
very elements of character which enable them to rise above a 
common error—earnestness of conviction, self-confidence, and 
energy—expose them to this characteristic failing. Even as 
the advocates of peace, they are inclined to be combative ; 
and while they would strike the weapon from their brother’s 
hand, their own tongues are sometimes sharper than any two- 
edged sword. ‘They seem to forget that, though all men 
receive the pure light from heaven, its rays are bent and 
distorted by the dense medium through which they penetrate. 
Errors of opinion and errors of practice arise often from the 
relative position of men, from their education, from their 
associations. Many an ardent abolitionist would have held 
slaves had he been born south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line; 
many a soldier would have been a man of peace, had his 
education been in a theological seminary, or in the family of a 
Friend. God alone can judge of the relative moral strength 
of his children. He alone seeth the heart, and looketh to the 
source of opinion and action. When men sit on his judgment- 
seat, oh, how fallible and how feeble must be their judgments ! 

William Ladd, in a great degree, escaped this intolerance. 
While he boldly declared his opinion, that all war is wrong in 
the eye of Heaven, that no man who has the spirit of Christ 
in his heart can fight, he remembered that “in the day of 
darkness God winketh at the transgressor;” he lee at 
that there have been warriors who used the battle-axe with an 
honest, conscientious feeling that they were in the discharge of 
their duty both to God and to men. He was full of the kindly 
feelings, even to his opponents, and he commanded respect by 
the firm, distinct, honest, straight-forward avowal of his “ ultra- 
ism.” He received their reverence, because his soul was so 
deeply imbued with the meek, and forgiving, and self-sacrificing 
spirit of the religion he professed. His very childlike gentle- 
ness, united with his firm, uncompromising principles, his 
untiring zeal, and his whole-souled devotion to the truth, drew 
all hearts toward him. 

It was not mere good-nature, but the adoption of the peace 
principles, which made him thus gentle-hearted. A story 
which he often told with peculiar relish, will illustrate this 
moulding of his character—the gradual progress of his mind in 
adopting the peace principles. ‘I had,” said he, “a fine 
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field of grain, growing upon an out-farm at some distance from 
the homestead. Whenever [ rode by I saw my neighbor 
Pulsifer’s sheep in the lot, destroying my hopes of a harvest. 
These sheep were of the gaunt, long-legged kind, active as 
spaniels; they could spring over the hichest fence, and no 
partition-wall could keep them out. I complained to neighbor 
Pulsifer about therm, sent him frequent messages, but all without 
avail. Perhaps they would be kept out for a day or two, but 
the legs of his sheep were long, and my grain rather more 
tempting than the adjoining pasture. l rode by again—the 
sheep were still there; I became angry, and told my men to 
set the dogs on them, and if that would not do, I would pay 
them if they would shoot the sheep. 

“T rode away much agitated, for I was not so much a peace 
man then as | am now, and I felt literally full of fight. All 
at once a light flashed in upon me. I asked myself, Would it 
not be well for you to try in your own conduct the peace 
principle you are preaching to others? I thought it all over, 
and settled down my mind as to the best course to be pursued.” 

“The next day I rode over to see neighbor Pulsifer. I 
found him chopping wood at his door. ‘Good morning, 
neighbor.’ No answer. ‘Good morning,’ I repeated. He 
gave a kind of grunt like a hog, without looking up. ‘1 came,’ 
continued IJ, ‘to see you about the sheep.’ At this, he threw 
down his axe, and exclaimed, in a most angry manner, ‘ Now 
aren’t you a pretty neighbor, to tell your men to kill my sheep ? ? 
I heard of it—a rich man like you to shoot a poor man’s 
sheep !’” 

“¢T was wrong, neighbor,’ said I; ‘but it wont do to let 
your sheep eat up all that grain; so I came over to say that 
I would take your sheep to my homestead pasture, and put 
them in with mine, and in the fall you may take them back, 
and if any one is missing, you may take your pick out of my 
whole flock.’ ”’ 

‘« Pulsifer looked confounded—he did not know how to take 
me. At last he stammered out, ‘Now, Squire, are you in 
earnest?’ Certainly I am,’ I answered ; ‘it is better for me 
to feed your sheep in my pasture on grass, than to feed them 
here on grain; and | see the fence can’t keep them out.’ ” 

« After a moment’s silence—‘ The sheep shan’t trouble you 
any more,’ exclaimed Pulsifer. ‘1 will fetter them all. But 
I’ll let you know that when any man talks of shooting, I can 
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hoot too; and when they are kind and neighborly, I can be 
kind too.” The sheep never again trespassed on my lot. And 
friends,” he would continue, addressing the audience, 
“remember that when you talk of injuring your neighbors, 
they will talk of injuring you. When nations threaten to 
fight, other nations will be ready too. Love will beget love; 
a wish to be at peace will keep you in peace. You can 
overcome evil only with good. ‘There is no other way.” 

We have heard it imputed as a fault in William Ladd, that 
he was in his discourses too much inclined to create the laugh ; 
that his exuberant flow of spirits, his ready fund of anecdote, 
often tempted him from the dignity of his subject. But they 
who make this imputation do not understand the springs of 
human nature. ‘To many minds the facts, the outside bearing, 
the personal illustration, are essential. ‘They would see the 
result of opinions in action. ‘They would practically test the 
principle. Besides, the way to reach the heart is first to 
arrest the attention, and establish a sympathy with the hearer, 
—more readily done perhaps by the pleasant story than by 
the soundness of logic. If his humor and playfulness at times 
overcame the sobriety of the temple, his frequent pathos, and 
his powerful appeal to the sympathies of his audience, carried 
them away captive to his eloquence. If at times some simple, 
colloquial, humorous strain came from his lips, it was sure to 
be followed by an appeal that shook the stoutest heart, and 
none left the meeting without having fixed upon his mind 
‘the old man eloquent.” 

We now advert to another trait of his character. We 
hardly wish to call it enthusiasm, for that is fitful. It was a 
compound of tenacity of purpose, and a buoyancy of spirit 
which resulted in his keeping, year after year, distinctly before 
his view his great object, and pursuing it with an unwavering 
confidence that he should be ultimately successful. Though 
he keenly felt the cold sneer, the biting sarcasm, the undis- 
guised contempt which often met his early efforts, these had 
only the effect to bring his mind up to a more vigorous wrestle 
with the prejudices of the times. Some years since he asked an 
assembled association of ministers in New Hampshire liberty 
to address them on the claims of the Peace Movement. The 
body unwillingly assented, and granted him a few minutes 
only. He spoke, but hardly had he warmed with his subject, 
when, the time expiring, he was abruptly and unfeelingly 
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stopped with an unfinished sentence on his lips. He sat down, 
covered his eyes with his hand, the tears streaming down his 
cheeks, and his lips quivering with emotion. His feelings 
were disregarded, and the body commenced a discussion 
on the wants of the Home Missionary Society. How did our 
Philanthropist bear this unkindness? There was no manifes- 
tation of anger. He returned good for evil. After his emotion 
had in some degree subsided, he arose and addressed the 
moderator. “Sir, | have only one child; I love her dearly, 
though her kindly spirit, her heavenly beauty, are not 
appreciated or seen by many. I have educated her, | have 
exerted myself for her success, 1 have devoted myself to her 
good. Sir, this child of my love is the American Peace 
Society. For her and in her name I wish to make a donation 
for Home Missions. Make the American Peace Society a 
life member of the Missionary Society, and may God speed 
your efforts for good.” He then retired. 

We mention this characteristic anecdote to show that it was 
not from want of feeling that he could withstand the trials to 
which all are exposed who war against the prejudices of the 
times. ‘These trials came thick and heavy upon him, espec- 
ially in the commencement of his career. ‘They who seek 
only to revive once cherished sentiments, which have but just 
ceased to hold sway, or they who strive to kindle still brighter 
the zeal already glowing, cannot appreciate the trial to a 
sensitive mind to pour out itself to an unwilling ear—to utter 
thoughts against which the public mind is closed almost 
impenetrably—to keep up its zeal where a reluctant audience 
of some half a dozen is before the speaker. ‘This is a trial of 
faith hard to be borne, but from which he never suffered 
himself to shrink. 

This tenacity of purpose was not the mere rising up of the 
energies of the man to overcome obstacles. It was not in the 
moment of excitement a spasmodic action to meet occasional 
exigencies. It was a settled purpose, ever present to him, ever 

stimulating him to new efforts. It was, year in and year out, day 
by day, the framework of his spirit, rousing him to meet and de- 
stroy every barrier to his progress; and w hen the road was opened 
it gave him a rapid advance—as the same force of the winds 
which tears the ship from the grappling irons of the foe, will bear 
her onward swiftly over the free ocean. This tenacity of purpose 
resulted in untirmg industry, the devotion of all his time, 
talents, learning, property, to the one great object, and made 
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him cry out, ‘Oh, God! give mea few more years, if it be 
thy will, that I may do something more for my Master, the 
Prince of Peace.” It was this self-devotion that enabled him 
the last few months of his life to travel over the State of New 
York, weak and sick, in the dead of winter, by every means 
of conveyance, through cross-roads, In open wagons, his heavy 
frame disordered, his legs barely able to sustain his weight, 
conversing and lecturing, ‘and when so weak that he could no 
longer stand in the pulpit, kneeling down, and in that painful 
posture to speak with force, and energy, and eloquence for 
hours. 

We now come to the main-spring of his efforts. It was 
unquestionably a religious sense of duty. He was emphatically 
a pious man. Nota Pharisee, not a sectarian, not a selfish 
devotee, seeking his own salvation merely, like many, holding 
intercourse with God, as if a special grace could come to bless 
his isolated soul. His faith was the faich which springs from 
love to God and to man; and though from conviction he 
joined the Orthodox Congregational Church, and was during the 
few last years of his life a licensed minister of that denomina- 
tion, be cut himself off from communion with none. He 
seemed too much imbued with the spirit of Christianity to need 
the entrenchments of sect asa guard tohis creed. He believed 
that the peculiar feature of the revelation by Jesus was the 
abandonment of the old dispensation—an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth—and the establishment of the reign of peace 
and righteousness upon the earth; that the divine characteristic 
of his blessed Master was the forgiveness of enemies, the 
willingness to sacrifice even his life for them. And he looked 
forward to the time when Christians should no longer defile 
this faith of love with contentions for their own personal 
advantage, no longer soil the pure white dove with blood-stains, 
no longer, as if in mockery, drag the banner of the Cross into 
the battle-field, to wave in triumph over the destruction of 
those whom they are commanded to love. It was this faith 
which so refined his spirit, that upon the pure metal was 
reflected the countenance of the refiner. 

If at any time he felt rising within him a spirit of denuncia- 
tion, a harshness of feeling, it was when he spoke of the 
mingling of God and Belial by the prayers of the Christian 
pastor in the camp or in the battle-ship. ‘To pray,” said he, 
“to a God of peace, through the self-sacrificing Prince of 
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Peace, for aid to do that for which the pirate and the assassin 
is hung,—for the priest to stand up and bless those on whom 
God has fastened a curse, and to curse those on whom He has 
pronounced a blessing,—to proclaim that the command to do 
good to all men is repealed, abrogated, of no effect,—that to 
rob and murder are no sins, because the leader has a piece of 
parchment as a commission so to do,—God pardon them, and 
give me the feelings with which I should look upon my brother 
sinners |” 

In 1812, on the opening of our last war, he retired to Minot, 
in the State of Maine, where his family owned a large tract of 
land. He purchased the whole of it, built a large house, and 
began the business of a farmer with his accustomed energy. 
There he commenced his literary career, reading much, and 
writing occasionally for the papers on agriculture and miscel- 
Janeous subjects. Though his house was almost in the 
wilderness, with a sparse population around it, his free hospi- 
tality, his talents, and his social feelings drew toward hima 
constant flow of company of the best and most distinguished 
men in the land. ‘This was his home for the rest of his life, 
nearly thirty years; he gave his attention to his agricultural 
pursuits, to his books, to his friends in the summer, and during 
the winter he was over the whole country as the Apostle of 
Peace. He thus in the summer recruited his strength and 
increased his resources, coming out each successive year with 
new strength to the winter’s campaign. In his agricultural 
pursuits he was successful, and his example was useful to the 
surrounding country. He gave a tone to the whole town and 
vicinity, both to the morals and to the economical pursuits of 
the people. His zeal in his‘own peculiar work never interfered 
with his other duties. His farm was always a pattern for the 
neatness of its appearance and the skill with which it was 
“carried on.” ‘Though absorbed in the great reform, he yet 
found time for every duty, possessing that rare combination of 
talents which can sway men’s hearts, and yet take heed of all 
the minutia of household affairs. It was not until age and 
increasing infirmities drove him from the field, that the farm 
suffered from inattention. He was scrupulously exact in his 
dealings, pains-taking in all that referred to his business occu- 
pation, and at the same time expended liberally in all the 
branches of moral reform. 
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COST OF WAR TO THE UNITED STATES.* 


War and fighting is another expensive national vice. Itis a 
scriptural and obvious truth founded in the established nature 
and tendency of things, that a faithful compliance with the 
Christian precepts, “avenge not,” “love your enemies,” “ feed 
them,” “ forgive them,” and “ overcome evil with good,’ would 
be the best possible security against war, robbery, and oppres- 
sion. ‘The sword is one of God’s four sore judgments, by 
which he punishes wicked nations, but not righteous ones. 

What nation, while living in the fear of God, keeping his 
commandments, and paying a proper regard to divine and hu- 
man rights, was ever invaded and ravaged by other nations, or 
plunged into the horrors of civil war, especially if it carefully 
observed the precepts of Christ respecting enemies? Not one. 
Says an apostle, “From whence come wars and fightings 
among you? come they not hence, even of your lusts that war 
in your members?” ‘The expenditure of sustaining revenge, 
war and fighting, therefore, may be justly charged to national 
guilt and folly. 

In a table of the cost of war, copied from the Scottish Pilot, 
I notice that the expenses of the American war of the Revolu- 
tion on both sides is estimated at 190,000,000 sterling, or over 
$843,000,000, and 200,000 slain among the several belliger- 
ents. I will suppose the cost on the American side to have 
been no more than $350,000,000. Jn the same table the war 
of 1812—15 is said to have cost the United Siates 27,000,000 
sterling, or $119,880,000. ‘The tost of the Florida war was 
computed by Mr. Giddings, in 1840, at $40,000,000. I know 
not the cost of the other petty war expeditions since the Revo- 
lution. ‘These three, by this computation, cost the United 
States nearly $510,000,000. 

The value of time spent in consequence of war ; the damage 
done individual estates by fires, violence, &c.,—by derangement 
of the plans and business of individuals and companies—and 
on account of fears, terrors, and removals from the seat of war- 
fare, though doubtless vastly more expensive than the war bills, I 
will call the same ($50,000,000). The national expense 





* Slavery of the United States to Foolish and Sinful Customs. By Charles Simmons. 
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of preparing for war not included in the cost of the particular 
conflicts, such as the appropriations for building war vessels, 
forts and arsenals ; the manufacture of arms, ordnance, and the 
munitions of war, and putting the country in a state to be 
defended by violence; together with the support of the militia 
system, the army and navy, and of the national legislation for 
these objects, is no doubt vastly more than the cost of the con- 
flicts. But mankind are so wedded to revenge and defence by 
the sword, that they will not credit the full amount of its ex- 
pense. I will therefore call it only $510,000,000. 

The soldiers who use “slaughter weapons,” are usually be- 
tween the age of 18 and 45 years, and many who have fallen 
in our wars were heads of families, and vigorous youth, the 
flower of the country. If 150,000 American officers and 
soldiers have fallen in battle since 1775, or in consequence of 
wounds and hardships in the field and navy (which I conclude 
is a low estimate), and been cut off from an average of 20 years 
of active life, during which their services might have been worth 
to their families and friends 48 cents each working day, over 
the expenses of their own living, or $150 a year, this would 
amount to 2450,000,000. 





Cost of three wars since 1775, $ 510,000,000 
Individual damage, 510,000,000 
National preparation, &c., 510,000,000 
Loss by death, 450,000,000 

$ 1 980,000,000 


Divided by 66, the number of years since 1775, and without 
reckoning the pension bills, the amount of which I know not— 
without counting the damage on account of the derangement of 
national plans and enterprises—without estimating the expense 
of individual duels, conflicts, revenges, and litigations occa- 
sioned by the spirit and practice of war, and their destruction of 
time and life, which would constitute another enormous bill, we 
have an average annual loss by war of about $30,000,000. 


0G These estimates are far tco low. Fifty millions would not 
indemnify this nation for the annual drafts of war, scores of years 
past, upon our pecuniary interests, even in a time of peace. 
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MISTAKE CONCERNING JUDGE JAY’S OPINION ON A 
CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


Judge Jay, of New York, published, early in the spring of 
this year, a delightful little volume on “‘ War and Peace,” 
which we were glad to see noticed by so many editors in terms of 
the highest commendation ; but were sorry to observe so utter a 
misconception by some, of his views concerning the feasibility 
of a Congress of Nations. He was said, in a tone of reproach- 
ful triumph, to have discarded the whole project as a Utopian, 
impracticable scheme ; and his authority was quoted as decisive 
at once of the point in dispute. 

In reply to this hasty, erroneous statement, we would say,— 
1. ‘That the substitute for war recommended by Judge Jay 
himself with so much force, rests on the same principle with 
the proposed Congress of Nations ;—2. That this substitute is 
recommended as preparatory to such a Congress, and only be- 
cause the world is not yet ready to adopt that more important 
measure.—3. That he expressly approves the plan itself, and 
regards it as “a consummation devoutly to be wished,” and 
ultimately to be realized. But we will let our learned and 
eloquent friend speak for himself: 

‘‘We have often seen extensive national alliances for the 
prosecution of war; and no sufficient reason can be assigned 
why such alliances might not also be formed for the preserva- 
tion of peace. It is obvious that war might instantly be ban- 
ished from Europe, would its nations regard themselves as 
members of one great society, and, by mutual consent, erect a 
court for the trial and decision of their respective differences. 
But such an agreement, we are told, is impossible. ‘That the 
ammediate or early establishment of such a court is impossible, 
we are not disposed to deny ; since time would be necessary to 
enlighten and direct public opinion, and produce general acqui- 
escence in the plan, as well as to arrange the various stipula- 
tions and guarantees that would be requisite. It is not surpri- 
sing that those who suppose such a tribunal can only be estab- 
lished by a simultaneous movement among the nations who are 
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to continue warring with each other till the signal is given for 
universal peace, should be startled at the boldness and absurdity 
of the project. Of such a project we are wholy guiltless. We 
have no hope or expectation, in the present state of the world, 
of a general and simultaneous negotiation throughout Christen- 
dom in behalf of a tribunal for the decision of national differen- 
ces, and the suppression of war. Such a movement can only 
be expected after an extensive, although partial abandonment 
of the military policy, and must be demanded and effected by 
the pacific sentiments of mankind. We have no hesitation, 
therefore, in avowing our belief, that, under existing circum- 
stances, the idea of a Congress of Nations for the extinction of 
war, is utterly chimerical. But both reason and experience 
warrant the hope that some one nation may set an example 
which, through the blessing of Providence, may be made 
instrumental in ushering in the reign of universal peace. 

In another place he says, ‘ Nor is it the vain hope of idle 
credulity that at last a union might be formed of every Chris- 
tian nation for guaranteeing the peace of Christendom, by 
establishing a tribunal for the adjustment of national differ- 
ences, and by preventing all forcible resistance to its decrees. 
It is unnecessary to discuss the character and powers with 
which such a tribunal should be invested. Whenever it shall 
be seriously desired, but little difficulty will be experienced in 
placing it on a stable and satisfactory basis. Dhat such a 
court, formed by a Congress of Nations in obedience to the 
general wish, would, next to Christianity, be the richest gift 
ever bestowed by Heaven upon a suffering world, will scarcely 
be questioned by any who have patiently and candidly inves- 
tigated the subject.” 


Every reader will see at a glance, that Judge Jay, so far 
from discarding such a tribunal as we propose, deems it an 
object of vast importance, but supposes, as every friend of the 
measure has from the first supposed, that it cannot for ages be 
carried into full effect, and therefore proposes as a temporary 
substitute, preparatory to a Congress of Nations, the practice 
of inserting in every future treaty a clause whereby the parties 
shall bind themselves to settle all subsequent misunderstandings 
by amicable reference. 

VOL. I1V.—NO. XII. 24 
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ANNUAL EFFORTS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


Every cause must have a place; and it is well known, that 
our Society, at the suggestion and agency of friends in the 
ministry, selected many years ago the month of December as 
the season of special, simultaneous efforts in behalf of peace. 
The twenty-fifth of the month, or some convenient Sabbath 
near that day, was proposed as the time for preaching on the 
subject, for a concert of prayer in its behalf, and for contribu- 
tions to our treasury. 

The time has now returned for these efforts; and we would 
respectfully, yet earnestly remind our friends of the claims 
which this great cause has upon them, and urge ministers to 


preach, and churches to observe the annual concert of prayer 


for universal peace, and to take measures for a liberal contribu- 
tion.to our funds. An effort of this sort once @ year is certainly 
the least we can ask of them, if we ask any thing; and unless 
they are so unreasonable or so unreflecting as to imagine that 
this cause, unlike any other, can prosper, or even live without 
pleas or prayers, without money, or personal efforts, or any 
means whatever, we trust they will this month come promptly 
and zealously to our aid in all the ways proposed, of preaching, 
prayer and contribution. 


Preacuine.—We hope our friends in the ministry will 
devote to the subject, not an inference, oran incidental allusion 
or argument, but an entire discourse, if not more, as indispen- 
sable to do any sort of justice, or make any distinct impression 
in favor of the cause. Is this the only way they have helped 
forward the cause of temperance, or any other great enterprise 
now in the full tide of success? Was it merely by occasional 
inferences, or passing allusions, that those causes were brought 
into their present degree of favor? Are they even now 
sustained by such incidental efforts? We are far from 
undervaluing even such aid; it must, in connection with more 
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direct and more vigorous efforts, be of much use; but we need 
vastly more, and urge our friends in the pulpit to plead this 
cause very much as they have others. 

We hope ministers will feel that it depends almost entirely 
on themselves whether.any thing is done among their people 
for our cause. If they would have prayer or contribution to 
any purpose, they must first preach, and then see that the way 
is prepared for aiding us in those other methods. 


Concert or Prayer,—Prayer is just as essential. to success 
in this cause as in any other; and, if Christians will not, in a 
year, spend an hour or two in praying for the smiles of Heaven 
upon it, we would not give arush for their interest in the 
cause, and must regard their pretensions of friendship as arrant 
hypocrisy. But we cannot suppose any followers of the Prince 
of Peace unwilling, if duly enlightened on the subject, to unite 
most cordially in such a concert; but we must ordinarily 
depend on the pastor to give the information requisite to excite 
and guide the prayers of his church; nor can we repress the 
hope, that he will in every case, do what may in his judgment 
be necessary to secure a large attendance on the concert, and 
to render it deeply interesting. Let it come after his sermon ; 
let him explain its design, and urge some of the considerations 
which plead for a full attendance; let him prepare himself 
well for the occasion, and do his best to make it a season of 
special interest and improvement. 


ContrisuTion.—Money is obviously as indispensable to 
the cause of peace as to any other enterprise of benevolence or 
reform. Its operations cannot be sustained without funds. 
Tracts, and periodicals, and volumes will not write, and print, 
and circulate, themselves. Such operations cost money, vastly 
more than most of our friends seem to suppose ; and somebody 
must pay it, or the cause must cease at once. It can scarcely 
live even in name, without some $5,000 a year; nor can it 
make any thing like the progress it should and might, without — 
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ten, or twenty or even thirty thousand. Even this last sum 
would not put a single tract at one cent a piece in every 
family of the nation; nor would the first sum supply New 
England alone. 

Now, what shall be done? Mr. Ladd, once the pecuniary 
support of our cause, has gone to rest; and the property he 
left for it, is not yet available for its relief, and will not be to 
any considerable extent for years. ‘The cause must go on, 
for it is God’s cause; but it cannot fora year, or a month, 
without the active support of its surviving friends. Shall it 
then depend alone ona mere fraction of its friends at this 
centre? Shall its agents, unable to support themselves, be 
left to starve, or abandon our service? Shall a few, a very 
few friends, with only moderate means, be required to sustain 
the cause alone, by such drafts upon them as will soon exhaust 
all their resources? Or will our thousands of professed friends 
through the land, come to the aid of our common cause, not 
merely with fair words, and kind wishes, but with something 
which they themselves would take in payment for such labors 
as printers and other servants of the Society perform for us? 
We trust they will; and, if so, our exhausted treasury will 
soon be replenished, and our operations go on with renewed 
and unfaltering energy. 

Do our friends ask for what specific objects we need funds? 
We reply, 1. For the support of our Depository at the centre 
of our operations; a department quite indispensable to an 
enterprise like ours, but requiring no small amount of labor 
and expenditure ;—2. [or a variety of expensive services in 
delivering lectures, and superintending our correspondence and 
publications ; a department now very much neglected for want 
of means, yet one in which we ought to have full ten times as 
much labor as we have at present, or can ever have without a 
large increase of funds ;—3. For publishing and circulating 
our periodical, of which we are anxious to send hundreds and 
thousands gratuitously through the land; our ¢racts, of which 
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we have nine stereotyped, several others ready for publication, 
and some score of topics on each of which, a new tract ought 
to be issued forthwith; and popular volumes, of which some 
are already stereotyped, one is now on hand, and others still 
are much needed for the diffusion of peace principles through 
the mass of the people. 


APPROPRIATION OF F'uNDs GiveN.—Our friends, in sending 
their contributions, may either leave them at our disposal for 
such purposes as we may deem most indispensable, or may 
receive their value in the publications of our Society, to be 
distributed among the donors themselves. Individuals giving 
one dollar or more, may, if the name is sent, have our periodi- 
cal for a year; and, where a congregation takes up a collection, 
it may, if they so request, be returned in tracts, or other 
publications, to be circulated in every family. This we regard 
as a very good method of promoting the cause, and should be 
glad at any time to receive donations in this way. 





MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH IN FANEUIL HALL. 


With the bearings of this speech on party politics, we have nothing 
to do; but some of its incidental admissions, we cannot fail to notice, 
as undesigned yet decisive testimony to the cause of peace. 

1. Tut tare Dangers or War.—Mark Mr. Webster’s allusion 
to the frequent probabilities of a war with England, Our own hopes 
always prevailed over our fears ; but we often felt serious apprehensions 
for the result, and thought the danger called for special efforts from the 
friends of peace. For this purpose, we offered for insertion in some 
twenty or thirty religious papers, a series of articles on the subject; 
but some of the editors excluded them from their columns, and 
denounced them as superfluous, on the ground that there was no danger 
of war. True, some of our wisest politicians gave free utterance to 
their fears; but it was well nigh impossible to make many good men 
look at the dangers which threatened us. Nor will many of them 
even now believe or realize the full import of Mr. Webster’s assertion, 
“although the whole of the danger was not developed, yet I saw that, 
when the state of affairs between England and America should become 
known, an outbreak was sure to be at hand.” He then specifies one of 
the occasions which threatened such an outbreak, and proceeds to state 
at some length the grounds of his own apprehensions. 

2. Tue Best Meruop or Peacre.—We are glad to hear at length 
the testimony of a diplomatist to the efficacy of frank, straight-forward 
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justice in the settlement of national difficulties. Mr. Webster’s course 
was, first to acknowledge our own mistakes, and then ask England to 
correct hers; and the result has proved the wisdom of such a policy. 
“T thought the crisis ”—the case of McLeod—“might be averted by 
admitting in our diplomatic correspondence in relation to it, the 
acknowledged principles of public law, and demanding an apology for 
the transgression of that law by Great Britain—by putting ourselves 
right in the first place, and insisting that they should do right in the 
second place. While in England in 1839, I happened to have occasion 
to address a large assembly of English personages; and I stated then 
what [ thought, and what | think now, that in any controversy between 
the United States and England, the only eminent advantage which 
either side will possess, will be in the rectitude of its cause. With 
right on our side, we should be a match for England ;—with right on 
hers, she would be a match for us, or for any body.” 

This last assertion is true only on the supposition of a policy strictly 
pacific. In a controversy to be settled by truth and reason, law and 
equity, we should, with right on our side, be more than a match for 
England or the world; but in an appeal to the arbitrament of the 
sword, to the savage argument of bullets and bomb-shells, right has 
little, if any power to turn the scale. The combatants on neither side 
understand the real merits of the case; and victory, right or wrong, 
will perch on the banners of superior numbers, skill and other accident- 
al advantages. The efficacy of right in deciding a battle, a duel, a 
quarrel! We might as well talk of right ina conflict between two 
bull-dogs or tigers. Appeal to any real criterion of right; and right 
must, in all and every case, gain its cause. And itis in part for this 
very reason, that we would transfer national controversies from force 
to reason, from lead and steel to facts and arguments; from the 
warrior to the negotiator; from the arena of professional cut-throats to 
a tribunal of able, upright, disinterested judges, bound by their honor 
and their oath to decide for the right. 


3. Pustic Orrnion A PREVENTIVE OF War.—We rejoice to quote 
Mr. Webster’s clear and bold avowal of the influence exerted dy public 
opinion in preventing war. “With the advancement of society, and 
the improvement and diffusion of the means of educaticn, a new and 
elevated tribunal has come into being, to which the disputes of nations 
must in all cases be referred—I mean that of public opinion. Nations 
cannot now go to war, unless for grounds and reasons which will 
justify them in the general judgment of mankind. The influence of 
civilization, the increase of knowledge, the extension of commerce, 
and more than all, that heavenly light which beams over Christendom, 
restrain nations from gratifying an inordinate ambition, by the bloody 
scenes of war. It has been truly said, that every peace arrangement 
is a tribute to Christianity, and a new proof of the benign influences 
of the Christian faith.” 

These are noble, cheering admissions; but whence arose this power 
of public opinion for the preservation of peace? From education, and 
knowledge, and civilization, and social advancement, and commerce, 
and Christianity? True; but all these were in existence and operation 
ages ago; and why did they not prevent the centuries of blood that 
have since rolled over Christendom itself? How came all these causes 
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to fail of producing peace until 1815, the time when the friends of 
peace in both hemispheres began their joint efforts? Why have 
causes, once so powerless for the peace of Christendom, now become 
so effectual? Strange that such a man should overlook, or refuse to 
acknowledge, the source of this auspicious change, found, under God, 
mainly in the efforts and influences which together constitute the 
cause of peace. We might, with equal fairness, specify the same 
causes to account for the temperance reform, without an allusion to 
what the friends of temperance have done to combine. those causes in 
the formation of a public sentiment, effective for the prevention of 
intemperance. Nay, we appeal to Mr. Webster’s own experience. 
There was, for aught we know, as much of education, and knowledge, 
and civilization, and Christianity, when he himself made, in the Senate 
Chamber at Washington, his fierce war-speech, as when he subsequent- 
ly took back that speech, and set himself at work with so much zeal 
and success to adjust the difficulties of England and America without 
bloodshed. What made him change his tone and course? Not alone 
the general influences to which he alludes, but those influences 
combined ina popular dernand for the very policy he has pursued; 
and that demand, we verily believe, was mainly the result of efforts in 
the cause of peace. 

In the same light do we regard the remarks of Mr. Webster about 
the influence of civilization, and knowledge, and commerce, and 
Christianity, in restraining nations from war, and forming in public 
opinion a more elevated tribunal than the sword, for the settlement of 
their disputes. These results are highly auspicious in ali their bear- 
ings on the welfare of the world; but they have come, under God, 
from the friends of peace wielding those influences to produce these 
results. This position no man of candor and competent information 
will deny. 

Mr. Webster speaks of public opinion as having erected “a new and 
elevated tribunal to which the disputes of nations must in all cases be 
referred.” Here is the substance of all that the friends of peace have 
proposed in a Congress of Nations for the peaceful adjustment of 
whatever difficulties may arise between them. This single clause 
contains the nucleus, and even an outline of our whole plan.—But, if 
nations musi even now refer their disputes to such a tribunal, why not 
proceed without delay to establish it in due form, and invest it with 
acknowledged power for its work of peace? Why not recognize and 
adopt it as a substitute for war in all cases, and let it actually supersede 
the whole war-system? On this supposition, where is the necessity or 
the use of preparations for bloodshed, pillage and devastation ? 

Our diplomatist truly says, “that every peace arrangement is a tribute 
to Christianity, and a new proof of its benign influences ;” but with still 
more truth might he have represented every such arrangement as a 
tribute to the cause of peace; as a new proof of its claims on all the 
friends of God or man, and as a presage of more uninterrupted and 
lasting peace, through Christendom. 


4, INFLUENCE OF APPREHENDED War oN Business anv PRop- 
ERTY.—Some of our readers may be startled at Mr. Webster’s allusion 
to the influence of the bare rumor of war tn destroying properly by a 
reduction of tts value. “I did not,’ he says, “think it necessary to 
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state the fact then; but, if every thing had been known here, that we 
knew in Washington, the shipping interest, and every thing which 
depends on commerce, would have been depressed one half in six 
hours.” And at that very time did some of the sentinels 6n the watch- 
towers of the public mind denounce us as alarmists and incendiaries 
for our efforts to forestall popular opinion against the war which our 
rulers so much feared, so seriously expected !—But mark the influence 
of the war-policy on the business of nations. The shipping interest, 
and all kinds of business dependent on commerce, must embrace 
through the whole land an amount of property exceedingly large, 
hundreds of millions; yet half of it all, Mr. Webster tells his hearers, 
and every business man in the audience assented to its truth, would 
have been sacrificed for the time, simply by telling the people what 
our rulers knew about the danger of war. Will none of the thousands 
now rich, who would have been ruined by war, give to the cause of 
peace a generous fraction of what that cause has saved them? 


5. THe Morarity or War.—We cannot refrain from quoting still 
further an illustration of the morality of war. “I allude,” says Mr. 
Webster, “to occurrences on the frontier in 1841. A year or two 
before, the British Government had seen fit to authorize a mili 
incursion into our territory against the steamer Caroline, alleged to be 
engaged in hostilities against her provincial subjects. The act was 
avowed by England as a public act. Now, suppose any citizen of the 
United States, who, as a military man, should obey an order which he 
must obey or be hanged, should be found years after in a foreign 
country, tried for an ignominious crime, and threatened with an igno- 
minious punishment, is there a man in the whole country who would 
not instantly cry out for redress and vengeance? Every elevated 
government claims for its subjects personal immunity when acting in 
obedience to its commands.” 

Look at this doctrine of war. ‘ Military orders, no matter what they 
are, the soldier must obey or be hanged.’ If commanded to rob and 
burn houses, and butcher unresisting men, women and children, he 
must do these deeds of fire and blood, or be hanged! Such deeds 
every community, whether Christian or pagan, civilized or savage, 
regards as:crimes fit for the prison or the gallows; but, when the 
perpetrator is arraigned like any other culprit for trial by due course 
of law, his government interferes, and claims exemption from the 
penalty due to such crimes. Should he be punished, “is there,” asks 
Mr. Webster, “a man in the whole country who would not instantly 
cry out for redress and vengeance?” Strange morality! the morality 
of pirates and bandits leagued for the support of each other in deeds 
of robbery and blood! Yet this is the acknowledged, the avowed 
morality of war. And what must be the effect of such doctrines on 
the morals of a community ? The burglar, the incendiary, the assassin 
for whose punishment on the gallows public opinion in one country is 
fiercely clamorous, may be in another regarded as a hero, a worthy 
patriot, a candidate for the highest honors his government can bestow! 
In New York McLeod is a villain, in England a favorite; and the very 
deed that gave the neck of Andre to the halter here, inscribed his 
name on the walls of Westminster Abbey! Such is war, a custom 
still retained by nations pluming themselves on their intelligence, their 
morality, and their piety. 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


We might fill our periodical with details relative to the progress of 
our cause; but, aiming to change public sentiment by the diffusion of 
light, we devote our pages mainly to discussion, or to facts of perma- 
nent interest and value. We wish not so much to chronicle passing 
events, as to start and guide inquiry. Still the friends of peace must 
be curious to know what each other are doing in their respective fields ; 
and such a curiosity we design to gratify in some good degree, by facts 
concerning the progress of our cause inthis and other lands. But our 
ae compel us to omit much we designed to communicate in this 
number. 


AGENTs.—We have now in our constant employ only three servants 
—a Stationary Agent, traveling Lecturer, and our Corresponding Secre- 
tary. Of the agency here, however busy and useful, our readers will 
expect few, if any details; nor have we since our last received any 
formal report from our lecturing agent. He brought the claims of our 
cause before the General Association of Congregational Ministers in 
N. Hampshire at their annual meeting in August at Dover, and procured 
the passage of favorable resolves. 


Secretary’s Lasors.—Our Secretary, near the close of August, 
started on a tour of nearly two months in N. Hampshire, Vermont ind the 
northern counties of N. York, preaching on the subject of peace three 
times every Sabbath, and delivering a lecture, when opportunities could 
be found, almost every evening through the week. The result, though 
trifling in the additions it made to our treasury, exceeded his expectations 
in the cordial reception he everywhere met, and the degree of interest 
with which he was heard. He preached or lectured not only in the 
capital of Vermont, and other important places in that State; but in 
the county towns, besides other villages, of the three northern counties 
in N. Jersey bordering on Canada, and the principal seat of the war 
fever which a few years ago gave rise to the Canadian rebellion. He 
travelled nearly a thousand miles, and was almost constantly pleading 
our cause. We quote from his report a few miscellaneous extracts. 

Lectures 1n Seminaries or Learnine.— After preaching in 
Claremont twice on the Sabbath, and delivering a joint lecture toa 
crowded and attentive audience, I went for another on Monday evening 
some fifteen miles to Meriden, the seat of a very flourishing Academy, 
in the hall of which I addressed a goodly number of students and others. 
The impression was obviously good; and the teachers, men of talent, 
and learning, and piety, seemed to take a spontaneous interest in the 
subject. They secured by subscription a copy of the Advocate for 
their Reading Room; and that, together with other publications from 
our Society, the influence of the instructors, and one sermon or more 
which the minister of the place designs to preach on the subject every 
year, will, I trust, throw some effective leaven into the mass of young 
minds—sometimes several hundreds—collected in that nursery of 
intellect and character. 

Such instructions, by the way, we have too much neglected. I once 
spent a month or two chiefly in visiting them in New England; nor 
did I ever spend my time to better purpose for the cause; and one of 
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the best things that could be done, would be, if some intelligent, 
wealthy friend would furnish the means, to send a man of the right 
stamp through the land, for the sole, or main purpose of addressing 
the.officers and students in our seminaries of learning. Here is now a 
whole year’s work for such.a man; and the service must be performed 
by somebody, or the cause cannot be properly enshrined in the leading 
minds of the nation. The way is well prepared; and we need only 
the,man.and the means. The man,I am sure, would soon come, at 
our call; and will not some of our wealthy friends offer the requisite 
means?” 

Prize Essays.—* Mr. Ladd by his prize essays did a good service 
for the cause.in those institutions. He offered, for a series of years, 
a premium of twelve dollars for the best essay on some topic connected 
with the.cause of peace; and in this way he may have accomplished 
more good in the end, than even by those public addresses and collo- 
ial discussions which were so popular in our. seminaries of learning. 

supposed, at the time, that the arrangement was made permanent; 
ie hoi not certain that it is continued in any of the eight or ten 
golloges where he established it for several years. Our excellent 
riend, the Rev. Howard Malcom, gave for the same purpose two 
hundred dollars to the Newton Theologica] Seminary ; and we should 
have much occasion to rejoice, if some friend or friends alike of the 
cause and each institution, would establish a similar fund in eve 
College, Law School and Theological Seminary through the land.” 


Societies anpD Corresponpinc CommitTEeEs.—“I have in this 
excursion attempted the formation of only one auxiliary; and that was 
at Malone, the capital of Franklin County, N. Y. Asa Hascatu Esgq., 
a distinguished lawyer, and a man of great influence through the 
region, President; S. S. Cuarx, Secretary; S. C. Wrap, Treasurer. 
These are excellent men, and doubtless would, if we had an agent 
laboring. occasionally in that section, do much for the cause. We 
chose the simplest organization, and the fewest officers possible, in 
order to concentrate responsibility, and make the machine work with 
ease. Mr. Wead,a merchant, is expected to keep an assortment of 
our publications at his store as a depository for that region; if we had 
the means of depositing our books and tracts with such a man, in every 
section of the land, I should hope for ultimate results of great importance. 

Our Committees of Correspondence amount to nearly the same thing 
as a society; and these I secured in a number of central places—in 
Montpelier, Vt., Rev. Joun Griptey, Hon. J. Loomis, and E. P. Wat- 
Ton; in Burlington, Vt., Rev. J. K. Converse, Rev. A. Barker, and 
Dea. James Mitcuetx; in Plattsburgh, N. Y.,Georer M. Becxwirn, 
Esq., Rev. L. Reep, and Rev. A. WirHEeRsvoon; in Ogdensburgh, 
N. Y., SrepnHen Hicseer, and Dea. W. E. Guest; in FY. Covington, 
Henry Lonetey, with another; and in East Constable, Rev. Aaron 
FosrTer, a tried and steadfast friend, whose self-moved zeal has done 
far more for the cause than any other man in that region.” 


Removat.—The Depository of the American Peace Society is re- 
moved to No. 13 Tremont Row. 
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